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HE Supplement accompanying this number of the 
JOURNAL consists of a Guide-Leaflet upon “ Birds’ 
Nests and Eggs,’’ which has been prepared by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, Associate Curator of the De- 
partment of Mammalogy and Ornithology. After 

a general discussion of the subject, based largely upon the ma- 

terial in the Museum which is exhibited in the form of groups, the 

author gives a complete list of the birds known to breed within 
fifty miles of New York City, with notes upon their nesting habits. 

This guide-leaflet will be found of value to all students of birds 

and bird-life, but it will be of especial use to persons interested 

in local ornithology. 








THE HOUSE-LIFE OF THE CHUKCHEE OF SIBERIA. 


Tue ordinary Chukchee house consists of a large circular skin 
tent, with a square inner room, also of skins, placed at the back 
of the tent and opposite the entrance. In winter the inner room 
forms the living-room and is carefully protected against the cold. 

Little furniture is used, the people sitting about on skins and 
brush mats laid flat on the ground. Occasionally a table is seen, 
which is simply a board raised two or three inches above the 
ground. 

The most important articles in a Chukchee house are the 
lamps. These are usually of clay or sandstone, hollowed out 
with an adze. In the center is a bridge with a cleft reaching 
nearly to the bottom. The lighting-material is blubber from 
sea-animals or tallow tried out from reindeer-bones. The latter 
is much preferred, as it burns with a clear, soft light and with 
little smoke. Wicks are made of moss, thoroughly dried, and 
spread in a thin layer across the front edge of the lamp. The 
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fuel is placed behind the bridge, and the oil runs through the 
cleft and around the edges to the base of the wick. The entire 
lamp is placed in a tray to catch the drippings. 

When fire other than that of the lamps is used, it is built in 
the outer tent between the inner room and the door. 

Cooking is almost always done by boiling in kettles. For- 
merly these were of clay, but now they are made of copper or 
iron obtained from traders. Hooks of wood and antler are used 
to suspend the kettles over the fire. 

One of the most important sets of kitchen implements is that 
for crushing bones to extract marrow and oil. The same imple- 
ments are used for crushing frozen meat, fish and blubber. The 
set consists of stone mauls and accessories, as shown in the col- 
lection. 

Trays, dishes, bowls, dippers, etc., usually are made of wood. 
Spoons, which were formerly unknown, now are made of wood, 
horn, bone or ivory, or even of metal rudely bent into shape. 
Ladles of reindeer antler are used for dipping meat from the 
kettles. At present much cheap metal ware and crockery is 
obtained from traders. When broken, these utensils are cleverly 
mended by the natives. A Chukchee traveler always carries 
with him his own teacup and saucer in a closely-fitting wooden 
case. 

The principal food of the people is the flesh of reindeer and 
sea-animals, the latter being especially relished on account of 
the fat. Blood is also much eaten, either fresh, mixed with herbs 
or dried meat, or preserved in bags. It is frozen in winter and 
fermented in summer. A gruel made of moss is much liked, as 
well as many varieties of edible roots. 

Of drinks, tea is the most important, and its use has spread 
everywhere. Chinese or Japanese brick-tea is the common form 
in which it is obtained from traders. Practically the only native 
intoxicant is fly agaric (Agaricus muscarius), which is dried and 
eaten, producing an intoxication much like that of hashish. 
Alcohol is indulged in whenever it can be obtained from merchants 
or whalers. 

Tobacco is smoked and chewed, whenever obtainable. 
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The Chukchee are fond of games and contests of all sorts. 
Wrestling and various ball-games are well-known amusements 
of the elders. Among children the favorite toys are dolls and 
tops. 

Specimens of the objects used in the sports and by the children 
are shown in the collection which is on exhibition in the Siberian 


Hall (Hall No. ror). 





THE STORER COLLECTION OF SHELLS. 

@)HE Department of Conchology has received as a 
gift from Mr. Albert H. Storer of this city the 
valuable collection of shells which was made by 
his father. The elder Mr. Storer through his con- 
nections with shipping interests had many oppor- 
tunities of obtaining shells from the sailors and captains of ships, 
in the days when some handsome species were more common 
than they are now. The Storer Collection comprises about 3,500 
specimens. Its importance to the Museum lies in the representa- 
tion of the more showy genera, such as Cyprza, Voluta, Melo, 
Cymbium, Conus, Harpa, Mitra, Oliva, Strombus, Scalaria, 
Murex, Turbo and Phasianella. The examples of these and 





other genera, on account of their individual variation or per- 
fection, will prove to be attractive additions to the exhibition 
series. The marine forms greatly predominate over the land 
shells, as might be expected from the manner in which the 
collection was made. ~ 





DurRING February and March there was on view at the Museum 
the model of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirfit, Syria, which 
the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., has had made for the exhibit of 
Christian Missions at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at 
St. Louis. The model is on a scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to 
the foot and gives an excellent idea of this educational institu- 
tion, which is one of the most influential on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


©. 
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ORBICULAR GRANITE FROM MICHIGAN. 


BL WO-THOUSAND pound mass of the rare kind of 

| granite known as Orbicular, or Spheroidal, Granite 

was placed on exhibition in the Hall of Geology in 

February. This kind of granite, which is an ig- 

neous rock, results from the peculiar conditions 

that obtained while the original mass was cooling from a state of 
fusion. Substances of similar chemical composition tend to 
separate out from such a cooling mass and to form more or less 
rounded, concretionary balls, which lie in a matrix formed of the 
remainder of the magma. The resulting rock looks like a con- 
glomerate, or “‘ pudding-stone,”’ but is entirely different in charac- 
ter. Conglomerate is a sedimentary rock, and the rounded masses 
in it are pebbles which have been ground into shape by the action 
of water, and which are now in a matrix of similar origin. Or- 
bicular granites and diorites, another kind of igneous rock, have 
been found in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Scandinavia, Fin- 
land, Corsica, Ireland and elsewhere. The block now under con- 
sideration is a boulder which was found near Charlevoix, Michigan. 
Its original source is not known, but the boulder must have been 


brought by the ice of the Glacial Epoch from some ledge to the 
north, probably in Canada. 





THOSE who have been following the announcements of dis- 
coveries regarding radium and the radio-activity of elements and 
minerals will examine with interest the special exhibit of about 
seventy species and varieties of minerals which has been assem- 
bled by the Department of Mineralogy, for the purpose of showing 
the substances containing more or less of the element uranium. 
All these minerals have been stated to show radio-activity or to 
be responsive to radio-active substances. 


NOTEWORTHY additions to the mineral collection are three 
groups of twinned crystals of calcite from Joplin, Mo. The ma- 
terial is amethystine in color, and the crystals are remarkable for 
size and clearness. One crystal is fourteen inches across. 
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THE COLLECTION OF FOSSIL FISHES. 


HE Joun Strronc NEWBERRY Collection of fossil 
fishes has been added to the important series al- 
ready at the Museum. This is probably the most 
important assemblage of American species which 
is in existence. It is very large, its catalogue in- 

cluding about six thousand entries, and it contains many of the 
type specimens described and figured in Professor Newberry’s 
monographs on the Paleozoic Fishes of North America and the 
Triassic Fishes of New Jersey and the Connecticut Valley. The 
new acquisition comes as a deposit through an agreement with 
the trustees of Columbia University. 

Among the collections of such fossils previously in the posses- 
sion of the Museum may be mentioned the Triassic forms from 
Sunderland, Mass., part of which were obtained with the James 
Hall Collection and the remainder as the gift of the late Mr. Robert 
L. Stuart; the specimens from the Eocene Tertiary beds at Twin 
Creeks, Wyoming, the gift of the late Mr. J. M. Constable; the 
Jay Terrell Collection from the Devonian rocks of Ohio, presented 
by the late Mr. William E. Dodge; the extensive series obtained 
with the Cope Collection and embracing forms from the Devonian 
of Pennsylvania, the Permian of Texas, the Carboniferous of 
[Illinois and Ohio and especially from the Green River shales 
(Tertiary) of the Rocky Mountain region; and the collection of 
Cretaceous fishes from Mt. Lebanon, Syria, which were obtained 
for the Museum by Mr. Morris K. Jesup from the Syrian Pro- 
testant College at Beirtt. 

This expansion of the collection of fossil fishes has made it 
necessary to provide an exhibition hall for its proper display. 
Consequently the Tower Room opening from the Hall of Fossil 
Reptiles (Hall No. 407) has been set aside for this section of the 
Department of Vertebrate Paleontology, and the work of prepara- 
tion and installation has been begun under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Bashford Dean, one of Professor Newberry’s pupils, who 
has been appointed Honorary Curator of Fossil Fishes. For 
purposes of ready comparison recent forms will be exhibited 
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beside related fossil forms, and special synoptic exhibits will illus- 
trate the structure and evolution of the most important groups. 





MODEL OF THE FOUR-TOED HORSE. 


HE Department of Vertebrate Palaeontology has just 
added to its series of models of fossil mammals on 
exhibition in Hall No. 406 a life-sized model of the 
little Four-toed Horse (Protorohippus), the earliest 
known ancestor of the modern horses, asses and 

zebras. These models have been prepared under the direction 
of Professor Osborn by Mr. Charles R. Knight, and have been pre- 
sented to the Museum by J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq. The present 
model is based upon exhaustive studies by Professor Osborn and 
Mr. Gidley of the skeleton of the Four-Toed Horse and other rare 
specimens belonging to the Museum. It forms a most interest- 
ing and instructive addition to the exhibit in the Horse Alcove 
of the Hall of Fossil Mammals. Although Protorohippus was 
remarkably different from the modern Horse in the proportions of 
body and limbs, in the number of toes, the length of the head, and 


in many other important characteristics, the artist has contrived 
to impress upon the restoration those details of character and 
pose which stamp it unmistakably as an ancestral horse, and 
which are warranted by the results of the study given to the 
skeleton, and by the long line of intermediate stages leading up 
into the modern Horse which have been found in the successive 
formations of the western Badlands. 


The animal, as is indicated by the skeleton, was less than 
thirteen inches high at the shoulder, or about the size of a fox- 
terrier. The modern draught horse, the skeleton of which is ex- 
hibited in the same alcove, is 65 inches high at the shoulder, and 
its skull alone is larger than the entire body of its little four-toed 
ancestor. The limbs, and especially the feet, of the model, are 
much shorter in proportion and the toes, four on the fore-foot and 
three on the hind-foot, are very different from those of the modern 
horse. These features, considered in connection with the elon- 
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gated body and rounded back, suggest the dog more than any 
other familiar animal. The head shows much more horse char- 
acter, yet its small size in comparison with the body, the short 
face, and the very forward position of the eyes are striking char- 
acters in which it differs from its modern descendant. 





NEWS NOTES. 

THE co-operation of the Museum with the public schools of 
the city has been greatly extended during the past few months. 
One of the features of this co-operation has been the preparation 
and distribution of ‘circulating collections’? in each of several 
sranches of natural science. These collections represent the 
most common species among (1.), Native Birds, (2.) Mollusks, 
(3.) Echinoderms and Worms, (4.) Insects, (5.) Crustaceans, 
(6.) Sponges and Corals and (7.) Minerals and Rocks. The 
sets are accompanied by brief explanatory notes prepared by 
the Curators for the assistance of the teachers of the nature-study 
classes. These collections are in great demand for work among 
the classes of the first four grades. They are loaned upon cer- 
tain conditions which may be learned upon application to the 


Director. Amore detailed account of this work may be expected 
in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


In the higher grades of the schools the study of geography 
and history takes the place of the nature-study work of the lower 
grades, and in order to assist the teachers of these classes illus- 
trated lectures have been given in the Assembly Room of the 
Museum to many groups of pupils accompanied by their teachers. 
For the most part these lectures, or talks, thus far have been upon 
the industries of the United States. The subjects are deter- 
mined by the needs of the teachers applying for the assistance 
and by the lantern-slides which are available at the Museum. 
Out of this work have grown requests for addresses to larger 
bodies of pupils. One such request came from Public Schools 
Nos. 33 and 56, with the result that on March 8, Dr. Clark Wissler, 
Assistant Curator of Ethnology, lectured on the Indians of North 
America to 1087 pupils from these two schools alone. 
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In February one of the daily newspapers of the city instituted 
a prize contest among the children of the public schools for essays 
upon the museums, parks and other features of the city. This 
Museum joined heartily in that enterprise by means of lectures 
offered to the school children wha might be competing for the 
prizes or who might for other reasons be interested especially in 
the topics proposed. The programme of lectures was as follows: 

March 4.—‘‘ The American Museum of Natural History,”’ by 
Mr. Haran I. Smiru. 

March 11.—‘‘The Parks of New York City,” by Mr. L. P. 
GRATACAP. 

March 18.—‘‘ What New York has Done for the Children,”’ by 
Mr. W. H. To_man. 

March 25.—‘‘ Points of Historic Interest in New York City,”’ 
by Professor ALBERT S. BICKMORE. 

So great was the interest manifested in this plan that the re- 
sponse to the first invitation, which was general, brought more 
than 5,700 school children to the Museum on the afternoon of 
March 4, most of whom had note books with them for the purpose 
of carrying away what information might be obtained. Less 
than one-third of the number could be accommodated in the 
lecture halls of the building, so that it was necessary to repeat 
the lecture by Mr. Smith on Tuesday, March 15. Admittance to 
the later lectures was by ticket, obtained on application. The 
crowd that could not gain entrance to the hall on the first day 
was divided into squads, which were addressed in the exhibition 
halls by several members of the scientific staff of the Museum. 
More than 14,000 school children, accompanied by their teachers, 
attended the special lectures or studied the collections at the 
Museum between January 15 and March 15 of the present year. 


THE Department of Mammalogy and Ornithology has recently 
received a considerable number of important additions. These 
include specimens for mounting of the Mountain Caribou and 
Mountain Goat from the Selkirk Mountains of British Columbia, 
presented by Messrs. Madison Grant and C. A. Moore; a large 
series of Mule Deer, and many small mammals, from Lower Cali- 
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fornia, collected for the Museum by Mr. Batty; and a fine speci- 
men of the Siberian Elk, obtained by purchase, and the first 
known to have been brought to this country. 


Tue Andrew J. Stone Alaska Expedition of 1903 was notably 
successful, and the collections arrived at the Museum in excellent 
condition. They include, besides a large series of the small 
mammals and birds of the Alaska and Kenai Peninsulas, twelve 
specimens of the great Alaska Brown Bear, taken on the Alaska 
Peninsula; a fine series of White Sheep, and a number of exception- 
ally fine specimens of the Alaska Moose, from the Kenai Penin- 
sula. As the Sheep and Moose were killed late in the fall, they 
are in fine condition for mounting. They complete our material 
for groups of these large and striking animals. 


AT the time of Mr. Stone’s lecture, February 25, in the Mem- 
ber’s Course, an exhibit was made in Hall No. 206 of some of the 
remarkable skins which he has obtained for the Museum on his 
extended travels in Alaska and Arctic America. The skin of one 
Kodiak Bear is eleven feet long. 


Mr. Henry Hates, of Ridgewood, N. J., has presented to 
the Museum, for its collection of Auduboniana, a specimen of 
the common Woodchuck mounted by John J. Audubon. It 
was given by Mr. Audubon to a Mrs. Dunlap, a friend and next- 
door neighbor of his at Washington Heights, who in May, 1865, 
gave it to Mr. Hales, in whose possession the specimen has re- 
mained until the present time. The history of the specimen is 
thus beyond question. 


THE background for the group of San Joaquin Valley birds 
has been received. It depicts a broad flat valley, formerly a des- 
ert, but now transformed by irrigation into a region of wonderful 
fertility, behind which rise the mountains of the Coast Range. 
The purple haze characteristic of arid districts rests upon the dis- 
tant view. This pictorial background, the work of a California 
artist, Mr. Charles J. Hittell, will be merged into the foreground 
of the case, which will consist of a group representing the rich 
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bird-life which has been developed since irrigation changed the 
valley into an attractive feeding ground. The birds of the group 
will comprise Stilts, Avocets, Cinnamon Teal, Coots, all breeding 
or with young, Forster’s and Black Terns, Pintail and Redhead 
Ducks, Great Blue Heron and Yellow-headed and California Red- 
winged Blackbirds. 


THREE new bird groups have been placed in Hall No. 304, 
They represent the Yellow-billed Magpie, a species which is re- 
stricted to California in occurrence and which is rapidly decreas- 
ing in numbers; the Sierra Sooty Grouse; and the California 
Valley Quail. The last-named group, with its poppies, is an 
especially characteristic bit of California bottom-land. 


THE large collection of North American Diptera (Flies) which 
was presented to the Museum recently by Professor William M. 
Wheeler, Curator of Invertebrate Zodlogy, has been combined 
with the collection formerly the property of the Museum and is 
ready for use by students and other interested persons. The 
whole series is in the office of the Curator of Entomology. 


THE series of models representing invertebrate animals (Hall 
No. 107) have been enriched by many life-like reproductions in 
glass, wax and other materials of Hydroids, Nemerteans and 
Planarians. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD ROGERS, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
has presented to the Museum an exceptionally perfect copy of 
the rare and valuable work, the elephant folio, or first edition, of 
Audubon’s “ Birds of the United States of America.”’ It is be- 
lieved that not more than 175 copies of this edition of ‘ Audu- 
bon”’ are now in existence, of which about one-half are thought 
to be in this country. Published in 87 parts at ten dollars each, 
the work is now valued at $3,000, and although some seventy 
years have elapsed since its appearance, it remains an authority 
on the life-histories of the birds treated, while the magnitude of 
the undertaking is an evidence of Audubon’s unrivaled energy 
and courage. 
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THE Pine Snake Group, temporarily installed in Hall No. 206, 
is an excellent example of the modeling and mounting of snakes 
in their natural surroundings, and, furthermore, well illustrates 
the protective coloration or marking of animals. Much valuable 
material in the line of snakes and reptiles has been received from 
the Zoélogical Park and is being prepared for exhibition or study. 





LECTURES. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL COURSE, 


THE Tuesday and Saturday evening illustrated lectures to the 
general public are provided for through co-operation with the 
City Board of Education. The programme of these lectures 
from January to April has been as follows: 


January 5.—Mr. Isaac F. Situ, “Literary and Historic 
Shrines of Boston and Vicinity.” 

January 9.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “ Energy as a Source 
of Heat.” 

January 12.—Mr. Austen T. Kempton, “ Evangeline, Land 
and Poem.” 

January 16.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “The Expansive 
Force of Heat.” 

January 19.—Mr. Joun Jay Lewis, “ The History and Beauty 
of Old New England.”’ 

January 23.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “The Conduction 
and Convection of Heat.’ 

January 26.—Mr. Joun Hutcuison, “Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence.”’ 

January 30.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “ The Three Forms 
of Matter in Relation to Heat.”’ 

February 2.—Mr. Wiviiam L. Mason, “ Up the Hudson and 
Mohawk to Niagara Falls.” 

February 6.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “The Spheroidal 
State.”’ 
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February 9.—Mr. GEeorGE F. GREENE, “The Development of 
New York City.” 

February 13.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “ Heat inthe Form 
of Waves.” 

February 16.—Mr. HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN, 
Purchase and the St. Louis Exposition.”’ 

February 20.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “Liquid Air, or 
the Phenomena of Extreme Cold.”’ 

February 23.—Mr. Greorce H. Payson, “ The City of Wash- 
ington.” 

February 27.—Prof. E. R. Von Narprorr, “ Heat as a Source 
of Energy.” 

March 1.—Mr. BERNARD M. SHERIDAN,‘ In the Wake of the 
‘ Half-Moon.’”’ 

March 5.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “Life and Living 
Matter.” 

March 8.—Mr. Cyrus C. Apams, “Geographic Influences in 
the Development of the United States.”’ 

March 12.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “The Living Organ- 
ism.” 

March 15.—Mr. FREDERICK I. MoNSEN, ‘The Monuments of 


The Louisiana 


”? 


a Prehistoric Race. 

March 19.—-Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “The Simplest 
Animals.”’ 

March 22.—Mr. Joun E. STUCHELL, “ In Greater Yosemite.” 

March 26.—Prof. HeENry E. Crampton, “ The Jointed Animals 
(Worms and their Relatives).”’ 

March 29.—Mr. Epwarp P. CLarkKE, “ Unique Utah.” 

April 2.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “The Jointed Animals 
(Insects, etc.).”’ 

April 5.—Mr. GitBert McC ure, “Pike’s Peak, Pass and 
Plain.”’ 

April 9.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “Star-fishes and Their 
Relatives; Molluscs.”’ 

April 12.—Dr. Leo S. Rowe, “ The Cities of Mexico.”’ 

April 16.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton,‘‘The Lower Back- 
boned Animals.”’ 
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April 19—Mr. LutHer F. McKinney, “The Republic of 
Colombia and the Panama Canal.”’ 

April 23.—Prof. Henry E. Crampton, “The Higher Back- 
boned Animals.” 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE meetings of the New York Academy of Sciences in April 
and May will be held in accordance with the following programme. 
The papers to be delivered on each evening may be learned on 
application at the Museum, or to the Secretary of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Columbia University. 

April 4.—Business meeting and Section of Astronomy, Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 

April 11.—Section of Biology. 

April 18.—Section of Geology and Mineralogy. 

April 25.—Section of Anthropology and Psychology. 

May 2.—Business meeting and Section of Astronomy, Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 

May 9.— Section of Biology. 

May 16.—Section of Geology and Mineralogy. 

May 23.—Section of Anthropology and Psychology. 

All these meetings are held in the Museum and the public 
is invited to attend them. 


THE Linnean Society holds its regular meetings at the Museum 
on the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month, while the 
Entomological Society meets on the first and third Tuesdays. 
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Guide Leaflets. 


Issued as supplements to THE AMERICAN MusEUM JOURNAL. 
For Sale at the Museum. 


THE BIRD ROCK GROUP. By Frank M. CuHApman, Associate Curator 
of Mammalogy and Ornithology. October, 1gor. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY COLLECTION. By Harvan I. Smirn, Assistant 
Curator of Archeology. December, 1gor. 

THE HALL OF FOSSIL VERTEBRATES. By W. D. Marrtuew, Ph.D., 
Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology. January, 1902. 

THE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. By Louis P. Graracap, A.M., Cura- 
tor of Mineralogy. February, 1902. 

NORTH AMERICAN RUMINANTS. By J. A. Atten, Ph.D., Curator of 
Mammalogy and Ornithology. March, 1902. Revised edition, Feb., 1904. 

THE ANCIENT BASKET MAKERS OF SOUTHEASTERN UTAH. By 
GeorGe H. Pepper, Assistant in the Department of Anthropology. 
April, 1902. 

THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK CITY. By 
WiILLiAM BEUTENMULLER, Curator of Entomology. May, 1902. 

THE SEQUOIA. A Historical Review of Biological Science. By GEORGE 
H. SHERWoOop, A.M., Assistant Curator. November, 1902. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By W. D. Martuew, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology. January, 1903. 

THE HAWK-MOTHS OF THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK CITY. By 
WILLIAM BEUTENMCLLER, Curator of Entomology. February, 1903. 

THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE INCAS. By Cuartes W. MEap, 
Assistant in Archeology. July, 1903. 

THE COLLECTION OF FOSSIL VERTEBRATES. By W. D. Martuew, 
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BIRDS’ NESTS 


(See the groups in Halls No. 204, 206, 304, 305 and 308, and the desk-cases in 
Halls No. 208 and 303.) 

Nesting Season. — The first bird to nest in the region within 
fifty miles of New York City is the Great Horned Owl. The eggs 
of this locally rare species have been found as early as February 
28,a date when the ground may be covered with snow and the nest 
itself decorated with icicles. This Owl is followed early in March 
by the more common Barred Owl, then come the Duck Hawk 
(Group, Hall No. 204), Woodcock (Group, Hall No. 208), Screech 
Owl (Group, Hall No. 208), Red-shouldered Hawk (Group, Hall 
No. 204), Red-tailed Hawk and so on through the list of our 120 
breeding birds until we reach the Goldfinch and Cedar Waxwing 
which do not begin housekeeping until the middle of June. 

Year after year essentially the same order of nesting is ob- 
served and the question may well be asked, What cause or causes 
determine the time of a bird’s nesting season? Primarily, it may 
be replied, the date when a bird breeds is governed by the char- 
acter of the food of its young. Young birds, particularly those 
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which are born naked and are reared in the nest, are dependent on 
their parents for food. Often a brood is fed several hundred 
times during the day and it is therefore of the first importance 
that there should be an abundant, easily accessible supply of the 
proper kind of food. 

It may be noted that the first birds to nest are Hawks and Owls, 
which are predaceous, flesh-eating birds living largely on small 
mice and the like, and have no difficulty in supplying the wants 
of their young early in the season. In time these birds are fol- 
lowed by seed-, insect- and fruit-eating species, the young of 
which, therefore, are not hatched until the food they demand can 
be obtained. 

The time of a bird’s nesting season is also determined by its 
status in its breeding range, that is, whether it be a resident or a 
migratory species. Generally speaking, those species which are 
with us throughout the year nest earlier than migratory birds of 
similar habits. It does not always follow, however, that among 
migratory birds the first species to arrive in the spring are among 
the earliest to nest; and we learn, furthermore, that the time of 
a bird’s nesting season is dependent on the character of its nesting- 
site. In this matter of site concealment is usually of the utmost 
consequence and a bird does not begin to build its nest until it can 
be properly hidden. For example, Red-winged Blackbirds reach 
this vicinity as early as the first of March, but they do not nest 
until the first half of May. The Woodcock, on the contrary, 
arrives about two weeks later, but nests more than a month earlier, 
its eggs sometimes being found as early as April 1. The Wood- 
cock, however, nests on the ground and a site is available as soon 
as it reaches its summer home, while the Red-wing, swinging its 
woven basket among cat-tails or in bushes, awaits the growth of 
vegetation which will conceal it. Doubtless, also, the fact that 
the young Woodcock leave the nest within an hour or two after 
their birth, while young Red-wings are in the nest about twoweeks, 
may be in part responsible for this difference in nesting dates. 

Nesting Site. — After the formalities of courtship have won for 
a bird its mate, nest-building naturally follows as soon as a proper 
site has been selected. The nature of the situation in which a 
bird builds its nest appears to be determined first, by the necessity 
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for concealment (see groups of Song Sparrows, Worm-eating 
Warbler, Black and White Warbler, Hummingbird and others) ; 
second, by habits, whether arboreal, terrestrial or aquatic (com- 
pare the nests of the Red-shouldered Hawk, Kingbird, Grouse, 
Bob-white, Coot and Grebe); third, by haunt, whether in wood- 
land or field, marsh or seashore, etc. (compare the nesting sites 
of the Catbird, Field Sparrow, Clapper-Rail and Common Tern) ; 
fourtii, by temperament, whether social or solitary (compare the 
nesting habits of the Duck Hawk and Red-shouldered Hawk with 
those of the Cliff or Bank Swallow as shown in the groups in Halls 
No. 204 and 208). 

The Nest Itself. — Probably less than twenty, possibly not 
more than ten, per cent of the eggs laid by our smaller, perching 
birds bring forth chicks which reach maturity. So great, there- 
fore, is the mortality among birds in the nest that it is of vital 
importance for a bird to select a site and build a home in which 
its eggs may be incubated and young reared with the least pos- 
sible exposure to the dangers which beset birds at this season. 

The character of a bird’s nest depends fundamentally on the 
following factors: 

First, Condition of Young at Birth. — Some birds are born 
covered with feathers and can swim or run about a few hours 
after leaving the shell. These are termed precocial birds. 
Others are born practically naked and pass several weeks in the 
nest. These are termed altricial birds. With precocial birds 
the nest is merely an incubator in which, with the aid of heat 
supplied by the parent bird, the eggs are hatched. With altricial 
birds the nest is not only an incubator but a cradle as well. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the nests of the latter class should be far 
more complete structures than those which are to shelter young 
birds only while their natal costume is drying. It is also to be 
remembered that pracocial birds nest on the ground, an addi- 
tional reason why a well-made home is not needed. 

Compare the nests and young of the Yellow-headed Black- 
bird and Warbling Vireo with those of the common Tern, Skim- 
mer or Black Rail and one realizes the close relation existing 
between birds’ nests and the condition in which the young leave 
the eggs. 
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Second, Haunt. — The nature of a bird’s haunts is often 
reflected in its nest through the materials employed in construc- 
tion. Coots and Yellow-headed Blackbirds (Group, Hall No. 
308), Red-winged Blackbirds and Marsh Wrens (Group, Hall 
No. 304) use reeds and marsh grasses; field-inhabiting birds 
employ the grasses and weed-stalks they find about them, and 
leaves enter largely into the nest of wood-loving birds. (Exam- 
ine the groups of the Field Sparrow and the Oven-bird in Hall 
No. 308.) 

Third, Structure of the Bird. —- Although birds possessed of the 
same type of nest-building tools, that is, bill and feet, may build 
wholly unlike nests (compare the Cliff and Bank Swallows and 
their nests, Groups in Hall No. 208) the character of the nest is in 
some degree affected by the structure of the bird. Thus a soft- 
billed Dove would not be expected to hew out a cavity in trees 
as do the Woodpeckers, nor could the weak-footed, short-billed 
Whip-poor-will cling to swaying branches and weave the Oriole’s 
pendent cradle. 

Fourth, Necessity for Concealment. — While concealment is 
secured chiefly through the selection of a site, it is also obtained 
in the building of the nest. The Oriole’s deep cradle (Group, Hall 
No. 308) is a good type, and further illustrations are furnished 
by the admirably designed nests of the Oven-bird and Humming- 
bird, each of which, in a wholly different way, is made to resem- 
ble its immediate surroundings. 

Variations in Nesting Habits. — The existing nesting habits of 
birds have doubtless been developed through adaptations to 
changing conditions, and it is of especial interest, therefore, to 
note any variation in the character of a bird’s nest or nesting site 
and to learn whether the change is a response to some new factor 
in environment. Barn and Eaves Swallows, Chimney Swifts, 
Phoebes, Bluebirds and Wrens, for example, have, as a result of 
the invasion of their haunts by man, adopted new types of nesting 
sites, while Orioles, Vireos, House Finches and other species often 
find strings, rags and paper more desirable nest-material than 
fibres, rootlets and bark. 

Second Broods. — Several of our earlier nesting species, the 
Robin, Song Sparrow and Phoebe, for example, rear second and 
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occasionally even third broods, which sometimes prolongs their 
nesting season into .\ugust. .As a rule a new nest is built for the 
new family. 

Return to Same Nesting Site. —In some instances, the Fish 
Hawk for example (Group, Hall No. 305), it is known that the 
same birds not only return to their former nesting localities, but 
that they actually occupy the same nest, making additions to it 
year after vear. 
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VARIATIONS IN COLOR OF BIRDS’ EGGS 
Six upper figures, eggs of the Crow : 


Desk-case, Alcove No. 3, Hall No. 208 


six lower figures, eggs of Purple Grackle 
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BIRDS’ EGGS. 
(See desk-cases in Hall No. 208, and Local Collection, Hall No. 303.) 


Number of Eggs in a“ Set” or “ Clutch.’’ — The number of eggs 
comprising a full ‘‘set”’ or “clutch” ranges from one to as many 
as twenty. No law governing this number is known. Generally 
speaking birds of the same family lay approximately the same 
number of eggs, but there is much variation between birds of 
closely related families (e.g., Loons and Grebes), while birds of 
similar nesting habits may not lay the same number of eggs (e.g., 
Quail and Meadowlark). 

The number of eggs in a set, or clutch, is no indication of 
the fecundity of the bird. At the time of laying the ovary con- 
tains a large number of partly formed eggs, of which, normally, 
only the required number will become fully developed. But if 
the nest be robbed, the stolen eggs will sometimes be replaced. 
The long-continued laying of our domestic fowls is an instance of 
this unnatural stimulation of the ovary caused by persistent 
robbing. 

Size of Eggs.— The size of the egg depends primarily upon the 
size of the bird. The graduated series, from an Ostrich to a Hum- 
mingbird (Alcove No. 3, Hall No. 208) represents the range of 
variation among the eggs of living birds. Size, however, is further 
influenced by the condition of the young when hatched. Praeco- 
cial birds, for example, the domestic fowls, lay relatively larger 
eggs than altricial birds, for example, Pigeons. 

This will be appreciated by comparing the egg of the Crow 
with that of Wallace’s Megapode, or the eggs of the Meadowlark 
with those of the Bartramian Sandpiper (See desk-case, Alcove 
No. 3, Hall No. 208). The young of the Crow and the Meadow- 
lark are hatched naked and are reared in a well-formed nest. 
The Sandpiper lays its eggs in a slight depression in the ground, 
and its young run about soon after birth. The Megapode buries 
its egg and leaves it to be hatched by the heat generated by 
decay of the vegetable debris in which it is placed. The young 
are born fully feathered and ready to fly. 
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The period of incubation depends upon the size of the egg, 
and varies from twelve days in the smaller Passeres to fifty-six in 
the Emeu. 

The Shell. — The egg-shell is composed largely of carbonate 
of lime, which is deposited in layers on the surface of the egg in 
the lower, or uterine, dilation of the oviduct, the process re- 
quiring from twelve to twenty hours. The final layers vary 
greatly in character, and may be simply a rough, chalky deposit, 
easily scraped off, showing the harder layer below, as in Gannets 
and Flamingoes, or thin and highly polished, as in Woodpeckers 
and Tinamous. The structure of the surface, whether pitted or 
smooth, depends upon the action of the wails of the uterus, from 
which it receives an impression. 

Colors of Eggs. The colors of eggs are due to pigments de- 
nosited by ducts while the egg is receiving its shell. One or all 
the layers of the shell may be pigmented, and variation in color 
may be caused by a super-imposed stratum of carbonate of lime, 
producing lilac tints and “clouded” or “shell’? markings. It is 
supposed that eggs are colored for the purpose of rendering them 
less conspicucus, and, as a rule, birds which nest in holes lay white 


Shape of Eggs. — Birds’ eggs are generally ovate in form, but 
there are many variations from this shape. The conical eggs of 
Snipes and Plovers are placed in the nest point downward or in- 
ward, and they fit together so closely that they can easily be 
covered by the comparatively small-bodied parent. The pyri- 
form egg of Murres, when moved slowly, describes a circle about 
its own point, and is therefore less liable to roll off the rocky cliffs 
on which it is laid, than one more oval in shape would be. Con- 
trary to the generally prevalent idea, the egg passes down the 
oviduct and is deposited large end first. 


Individual \ariations. — Although, generally speaking, eggs 
of the same species resemble one another, there is so great a range 
of variation in both color and pattern, that it frequently is im- 
possible to identify eggs unless the parent is known. This varia- 
tion is due largely to the physiological condition of the bird. 
Fully adult, vigorous individuals of birds which lay colored eggs, 
secrete a larger amount of pigment than their younger or weaker 
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fellows, and their eggs are therefore more heavily marked. The 
first eggs, as well as the earlier sets, where more than one set 1s 


laid in a season, are apt to be more strongly pigmented than the 
later. 
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THE BIRDS KNOWN TO BREED WITHIN FIFTY MILES 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


1. (6.) 1 Pied-billed Grebe (Podilymbus podiceps). Local status: Chiefly 
a migrant, sometimes wintering and probably breeding rarely. Eggs: 6-10, 
soiled whitish. Date: No definite record. Group, Hall No. 208. 

2. (58.) Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla). Local status: An uncommon 
migrant and rare summer resident, nesting now, if at all, in a few localities on 
Great South Bay. Site: Salt marshes. Eggs: 3-5, grayish olive-brown or 
greenish gray, spotted, blotched and scrawled with chocolate. Date: June 8. 
Group, Hall No. 208. 

3. (70.) Common Tern; Sea Swallow; Mackerel Guil (Sterna /hirundo). 
Local status: Formerly an abundant summer resident, but since its destruction 
by milliners a comparatively uncommon migrant. It is doubtful if it nests 
nearer than Gardiner’s Island. Site: Beacaes and sometimes adjoining up- 
lands. Eggs: 2-3, very variable, usually olive-gray or olive-green marked with 
chocolate. Date: May 8. Group, Hall No. 308. 

4. (133.) Black Duck (Anas obscura). Local status: A common migrant 
and winter visitant; not known to nest nearer than Gardiner’s Island. Site: 
On the ground, in undergrowth or heavy grasses, not necessarily in the imme- 
diate vicinity of water. Eggs: 8-12, pale greenish or bluish white or creamy. 
Date: May 5. Group, Hall No. 208. 

5. (144.) Wood Duck (Aix sponsa). Local status: A not uncommon 
migrant; rare and local in the summer. Site: A hollow in a tree, usually 
twenty feet or more from the ground. Eggs: 8-14, pale buffy white. Date: 
May 6. 

6. (190.) Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus). Local status: Not uncommon 
migrant; rare summer resident. Site:. On the ground in grassy marshes. 
Eggs: 3-5, pale olive-buff. Date: May to. 

7. (191.) Least Bittern (Ardetta exilis). Local status: Rather rare and 
local summer resident, more common and generelly distributed during migra- 
tions. Site: Reedy marshes, usually 2-4 feet above water. Eggs: 4-6, bluish 
white. Date: May 31. 

8. (201.) Little Green Heron (Butorides virescens). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Site: Bushes or trees from 5-20 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 4-5, pale, dull blue. Date: May 6. . 

9. (202.) Black-crowned Night Heron (\ycticorax nvcticorax nevius). 
Local status: Locally abundant summer resident, nesting in colonies. Site: 
In trees 20-80 feet from the ground. Eggs: 4-6, pale, dull blue. Date: May tr. 

10. (208.) King Rail (Rallus elegans). Local status: Rare summer resident. 
Site: On the ground in grassy fresh-water marshes. Eggs: 7-12, buffy white, 
heavily spotted and speckled with rufous-brown. Date: May 15 


>: 


rr. (211.) Clapper Rail; Mud Hen (Rallus crepitans). Local status: 





*The numbers between parentheses refer to the Check-List of North American 
Birds of the American Ornithologists Union. 
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WOODCOCK 
Group, Hall No. 208 


Abundant summer resident. Site: On the ground in salt, coastal marshes. 
Eggs: 8-12, buffy white, speckled and spotted with rufous-brown. Date: 
May 10. Group, Hail No. 208. 

12. (212.) Virginia Rail (Rallus virginianus). Local status: Rather rare 
and local summer resident. Szte: On the groundin marshy places. Eggs: 6-12, 
pale buffy white, spotted and speckled with rufous-brown. Date: May 15. 

13. (214.) Sora; Carolina Rail (Porzana carolina). Local status: Rare 
summer resident on Long Island; abundant fall migrant in wild rice marshes. 
Site: On ground in marshy places. Fggs: 8-15, buffy white, spotted and 
speckled with rufous-brown. Date: May 20. 

14. (228.) American Woodcock (Philohela minor). Local status: Not 
uncommon summer resident. Site: On the ground in or near woods. Eggs: 
4, buffy, distinctly and obscurely spotted with shades of rufous. Date: April 
1. Group, Hall No. 208. 

15. (261.) Upland Plover; Bartramian Sandpiper (Bartramia longicauda). 
Local status: Uncommon and local summer resident. Site: On the ground in 
any field. Eggs: 4, creamy white, or buff, spotted with reddish brown or 
chocolate, chiefly at the larger end. Date: June 1. 

16. (263.) Spotted Sandpiper; Tip-up (Actitis macularia). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: On the ground, usually near water. Eggs: 
4, creamy buff or white, thickly spotted and speckled with chocolate, chiefly 
at the larger end. Date: May 24. 
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17. (273.) Killdeer (Oxyechus voctferus). Local status: Rare and local 
summer resident. Site: On the ground in pastures or cornfields. Eggs: 4, 
buffy white, spotted and scrawled with chocolate, chiefly at the larger end. 
Date: May to. 

18. (289.) Bob-White (Colinus virginianus). Local status: Not uncom- 
mon resident. Sze: On the ground in fields, often near fences or hedges. 
Eggs: 10-18, white. Date: May 26. Group, Hall No. 208. 

19. (300.) Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus). Local status: Of local dis- 
tribution in the more heavily wooded sections. Site: On the ground in the 
woods, often at the base of a tree. Eggs: 8-14, pale ochraceous-buff. Date: 
May 10. Group, Hall. No. 208. 

20. (316.) Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura). Local status: Common 
summer resident. Site: Lower branches of trees, generally within 10 feet of 
the ground, very rarely on the ground. Eggs: 2, white. Date: April 25. 

21. (331.) Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). Local status: Common sum- 
mer resident, of rare occurrence in winter. Site: On the ground in marshes. 
Eggs: 4-6, dull white or pale bluish white. Date: May 20. 

22. (332.) Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox). Local status: Not 
common summer resident, rare in winter. Site: In trees, 15-40 feet from the 
ground. Eggs: 3-6, varying from bluish to pale cream buff, distinctly spotted 
or heavily blotched with cinnamon or cinnamon rufous. Date: May 21. 

23. (333.) Cooper Hawk (Accipiter cooperii). Local status: Not uncom- 
mon in summer, rare in winter. Sze: In trees, 25-60 feet from the ground 
Eggs: 3-6, paie bluish white, sometimes speckled with brownish. Date: May 1. 

24. (337-) Red-tailed Hawk (Butco borealis). Local status: Permanent 
resident, more numerous in winter. Szie: In trees, 30-70 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 2-4, dull white, generally scantily and irregularly marked with cinnamon- 
brown. Date: April 1. 

25. (339.) Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteco lineatus). Local status: Com- 
mon permanent resident. Szte: In trees, 30-60 feet from the ground. Eggs: 
2-5, dull white, generally more or less sprinkled, spotted or blotched with cin- 
namon or chocolate. Date: April 3. Group, Hall No. 204. 

26. (343.) Broad-winged Hawk (Butco platypterus). Local status: Not 
common permanent resident. Szte: In trees, 25-50 feet from the ground 
Eggs: 2-4, dull white, speckled, blotched or washed with ochraceous-buff or 
cinnamon brown. Date: May 5. 

27. (356.) Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). Local status: Rare 
and local summer resident, more common on coasts in migrations. Site: A 
cliff. Eggs: 3-4, creamy white marked with cinnamon-brown to reddish 
brown. Date: March 30. 

28. (360.) Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). Local status: Not uncom- 
mon in summer, rare in winter. Site: Usually a hole in a tree, from 15-60 
feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-7, creamy white to rufous, generally finely and 
evenly marked with shades of the ground color. Date: April 25. 

29. (374.) American Osprey; Fish Hawk (Pandion haliaétus carolinensis). 
Local status: Locally common summer resident near the coasts. Site: Ina 
tree, 15-50 feet from the ground. Eggs: 2-4, rarely dull white, sometimes 
almost solid chocolate, generally buffy white. heavily marked with chocolate, 
chiefly at the larger end. Date: May 2. Group, Hall No. 205. 
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30. (365.) Barn Owl (Strix pratincola). Local status: A rare summer resi- 
dent. Site: A hole in a tree, sometimes in a tower or church-steeple. Eggs: 
5-9, white. Date: April 20. 

31. (366.) Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus). Local status: An uncom- 
mon resident. Site: Generally in an old crow’s, hawk’s or squirrel’s nest. 
Eggs: 3-6, white. Date: April 1. 

32. (368.) Barred Owl (Syrnium varium). Local status: Common perma- 
nent resident. Site: Ina hollow tree, and sometimes in an old crow’s or hawk’s 
nest. Eggs: 2-4, white. Date: March 12. 

33. (373-) Screech Owl (\Jegascops asio). Local status: Common perma- 
nent resident. Szte: Generally in a hollow tree. Eggs: 4-6, white. Date: 
April 3. Group, Hall No. 208. 

34. (375.) Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus). Local status: Rare 
permanent resident, restricted to the less settled and heavily wooded regions. 
Site: Generally an old hawk’s, squirrel’s or crow’s nest. Eggs: 2-3, white. 
Date: February 28. 

35. (386.) Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythrophthalmus). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: Generally in low trees, vines or bushes, 4-10 
feet from the ground. Eggs: 2-5, dull greenish blue. Date: May 29. 

36. (387.) Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: Generally in low trees, vines or bushes, 4-10 
feet from the ground. Eg7s: 3-5, dull greenish blue. Daie: May 30. Group, 
Hall No. 308. 

37. (390.) Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon). Local status: Locally common sum- 
mer resident. Szte: Ina hole ina bank, about 6 feet from the entrance. Fggs: 
5-8, white. Date: May 1. 

38. (392.) Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus). Local status: Not 
uncommon permanent resident. Site: In a hole, generally in a dead tree. 
Eggs: 4-5, white. Date: May 23. 

39. (394.) Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens medianus). Local 
status: Very common permanent resident. Site: In a hole, generally in a dead 
tree. Eggs: 4-6, white. Date: May 21. 

40. (406.) Red-headed Woodpecker (\/elanerpes erythrocephalus). Local 
status: Local summer resident of irregular distribution, sometimes winters, 
rarely abundant in migrations. Site: A hole, generally in a dead tree. Eggs: 
4-6, white. Date: May 13. 

41. (412.) Flicker; High-hole (Colaptes auratus luteus). Local status: 
Common summer resident, abundant migrant, rare in winter. Site: In a 
hole in a tree, frequently in orchards, about 10 feet from the ground. Eggs: 
5-9, white. Date: May 7. 

42. (417.) Whip-poor-will (Antrostomus voctferus). Local status: Locally 
common summer resident. Site: No nest, the eggs being laid on the bare 
ground or dead leaves in the woods. Eggs: 2, dull white, with delicate, obscure, 
lilac markings and a few distinct brownish gray specks. Date: June 3. 

43- (420.) Nighthawk (Chordetles virginianus). Local status: Locally 
common summer resident, frequently seen in the city. Site: Nest, none, the 
eggs being laid on the bare ground, in open fields. or on the flat roof of a house. 
Eggs: 2, dull white, evenly marked with small irregular shaped blotches or 
speckling of grayish brown or brownish gray. Date: June 1. 
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44. (423.) Chimney Swift (Chetura pelagica). Local status: Abundant 
summer resident, frequenting the city in numbers. Szte: The inside of a chim- 
ney. The nest is attached to the side, generally about 10 feet from the top. 
Eggs: 4-6, white. Date: May 25. Group, Hall No. 208. 

45. (428.) Ruby-throated Hummingbird (Trochilus colubris). Local 
status: Common summer resident. Site: The limb of a tree, generally 10-25 
feet from the ground. Eggs: 2, white. Date: May 12. Group, Hall No. 308. 

46. (444.) Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus). Local status: Common summer 
resident. Site: Usually orchards or shade trees, near the end of a branch, 
15-25 feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-5, white, spotted with umber. Date: 
May 29. Group, Hall No. 308. 

47. (452.) Crested Flycatcher (\/yiarchus crinitus). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Szte: itn a hollow tree, generally less than 20 feet from 
the ground. Eggs: 3-6, creamy white streaked longitudinally with chocolate. 
Date: June 3. 

48. (456.) Phoebe (Sayornis phahe). Local status: Common summer resi- 
dent. Site: A beam or rafter in an outbuilding or under a piazza or bridge, 
often under a bank or shelving rock. Eggs: 4-6, white. Date: April 28. 

49. (461.) Wood Pewee (Coniopus virens). Local status: Common sum- 
mer resident. Szte: Generally saddled on a limb 20-30 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 3-4, white, with a wreath of umber markings about the larger end. 
Date: June 5. 

50. (465.) Green-crested or Acadian Flycatcher (Empidonax virescens). 
Local status: Common summer resident in the Hudson Valley as far north as 
Ossining; apparentiy rare elsewhere. Site: The lower limbs of a tree, often 
of a beech, about eight feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-4, white, with a few 
cinnamon spots. Date: May 14. Group, Hall No. 3038. 

51. (466.) Alder Flycatcher (Empidonax traillit alnoerum). Local status: 
Not common migrant, rare and local summer resident, has been found nesting 
only at Nyack, N. Y., and Plainfield, N. J. (Miller). Eggs: 3-4, creamy white, 
with cinnamon-brown markings about the larger end. Date: June 16. 

52. (467.) Least Flycatcher; Chebec (Empidonax minimus). Local 
status: Common summer resident. Szte: Generally in a crotch of a fruit or 
shade tree, 10-20 feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-5, white. Date: May 21. 

53. (477.) Blue Jay (Cyanocttta cristata). Local status: Permanent resi- 
dent, abundant in fall, common in winter, less numerous in summer. Site: 
Usually in crotch of a tree 10-20 feet from the ground. Eggs: 4-6, pale olive- 
green, rather thickly marked with varying shades of cinnamon-brown. Date: 
May 14. 

54. (488.) American Crow (Corvus americanus). Local status: Abundant 
permanent resident. Szte: In trees in woods, 20 to 50 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 4-6, generally bluish green, thickly marked with shades of brown, but 
sometimes light blue or even white with almost no markings. Date: April 9. 

55. (490.) Fish Crow (Corvus osstfragus). Local status: Common sum- 
mer resident of Hudson Valley as far north as Ossining, less so on Long Island; 
in winter restricted to the coast. Site: In trees in woods, generally 20-50 feet 
from the ground. Fggs: 4-5, similar in color to those of preceding species, but 
smaller. Date: May 17. 

56. (493.) Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). Lecal status: Introduced into 
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Central Park in 1890 and now a common permanent resident. Site: Holes in 
buildings or in trees. Eggs: 4-6, pale bluish. 

57. (4094.) Bobolink; Reedbird (Dolichonyx orvzivorus). Local status: 
Locally common summer resident, apparently decreasing in numbers, abundant 
fall migrant in wild rice marshes. Szte: On the ground in pastures and mead- 
ows. Eggs: 4-6, grayish white, with numerous spots of olive-brown or umber. 
Date: May 29. 

58. (495.) Cowbird (\olothrus ater). Local status: A common summer 
resident and abundant migrant. Szte: Parasitic, laying eggs in the nests of 
other species. Eggs: white, evenly speckled with cinnamon-brown or umber. 
Date: May 5. 

59. (408.) Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phieniceus). Local status: 
Abundant summer resident. Site: In grassy or bushy borders of pond, 3-6 
feet from the ground, in reeds, bushes or tussock of grass. Eggs: 3-6, pale 
blue, streaked, spotted or scrawled with dark purple or black. Date: May 18. 
Group, Hall No. 304. 

60. (s501.) Meadowlark (Sturnella magna). socal status: Common sum- 
mer resident, rare in winter. Szte: On the ground, in pastures and meadows, 
Eggs: 4-6, white, speckled with reddish brown. ate: May 10. 

61. (506.) Orchard Oriole (/cterus spurius). Local status: Locally com- 
mon summer resident. Site: Generally in orchards, 10-15 feet from the ground, 
near the extremity of a limb. Eggs: 3-5, bluish white, spotted, blotched and 
scrawled with blackish. Date: May 30. Group, Hall No. 308. 

62. (507.) Baltimore Oriole (/cterus galbula). Local status: Common sum- 
mer resident. Szte: Generally in fruit or shade trees, near the extremity of a 
limb, 20-40 feet from the ground. Eggs: 4-6, white, scrawled with blackish 
lines and with a few spots or blotches. Date: May 25. Group, Hall No. 
308. 

63. (s11.) Purple Grackle; Crow Blackbird (Quiscalus quiscula). Local 
status: Abundant migrant, locally common summer resident, nesting in colonies. 
Site: In colonies, generally in coniferous trees, about 30 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 3-6, very variable, generally pale bluish or bluish green, spotted, blotched 
or scrawled with brown or black, but sometimes evenly speckled with brownish 
and rarely almost solid cinnamon- or rufous-brown. Date: April 25. Group, 
Hall No. 305. 

64. (517.) Purple Finch (Carpodacus purpureus). Local status: Rare and 
loca! summer resident, common in migrations and sometimes in winter. Sztte: 
Generally in a coniferous tree, 5-30 feet from the ground. ' Eggs: 4-6, blue, 
spotted about the larger end with blackish. Date: May 24. 

65. ——— House Sparrow; English Sparrow (Passer domesticus). Local 
status: Introduced from Europe in 1851 and later dates and now an abundant 
permanent resident. Site: About buildings or in trees. Eggs: 4-7, generally 
white, finely and evenly marked with olive, sometimes plain white or almost 
uniform olive-brown. 

66. (529.) Goldfinch (Astragalinus tristis). Local status: Common per- 
manent resident. Site: In a bush or tree, 5-30 feet from the ground. Eggs: 


4-6, pale bluish white. Date: June 20. 
67. (540.) Grass Finch; Vesper Sparrow (Powcetes gramineus). Local 
status: Common summer resident. Site: On the ground, generally in dry, 
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gs: 4-5, bluish or pinkish white, speckled and blotched with 


grassy fields. Eg 
brown. Date: May to. 

68. (542a.) Savanna Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna). Local 
status: Rare summer resident, abundant migrant. Szte: On the ground, gen- 
erally in wet meadows. /ggs: 4-5, bluish white, thickly marked with reddish 
brown or cinnamon. ate: May to. 

69. (s46.) Grasshopper Sparrow (Coturniculus savannarum passerinus). 
Local status: Locally common summer resident. Site: On the ground in dry 
grassy fields. Eggs: 4-5, white, spotted and speckled with reddish brown. 
Date: May 28. 

zo. (547-) Henslow Sparrow (AAmmodramus henslowtt). Local status: 
Rare and local summier resident. Site: On the ground, generally in wet mead- 
ows. Eggs: 4-5, grayish white, thickly and evenly marked with pale reddish 
brown. Date: May to. 

71. (5409.) Sharp-tailed Finch (Ammodramus caudacutus). Local status: 
Abundant summer resident in salt marshes. Site: On the ground, in salt 
marshes. Eggs: 3-4, whitish, finely speckled with cinnamon-brown, especially 
at the larger end. Date: May 30. Group, Hall No. 308. 

72. (550.) Seaside Finch (Asmmodramus maritimus). Local status: Abun- 
dant summer resident of salt coastal marshes. Site: On the ground, in salt 
marshes. Eggs: 3-4, whitish, clouded or finely speckled with cinnamon-brown, 
especially at the larger end. Date: May 30. Group, Hall No. 308. 

73. (560.) Chipping Sparrow (Spizeclla soctalis). Local status: Abundant 
summer resident. Site: In trees or bushes, near houses or cultivated grounds, 
5-20 feet from the ground. Eggs: 4-5, greenish blue, with cinnamon-brown or 
blackish markings, chiefly at the larger end. Date: May 14. 

74. (562.) Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla). Local status: Abundant sum- 
mer resident. Site: In bushy fields, on the ground, or in a low shrub. Eggs: 
3-5. whitish, with numerous reddish brown markings, chiefly about the larger 
end. Date: May 15. Group, Ha!l No. 308. 

75. (581.) Song Sparrow (\/clospiza cinerea melodia). Local status: Com- 
mon winter, abundant summer resident. Site: Generally on the ground, some- 
times in a low bush. EFeggs: 4-5, whitish, with numerous reddish brown 
markings which sometimes nearly conceal the ground color. Date: April 29. 
Group, Hall No. 308. 

76. (584.) Swamp Sparrow (\/elospiza georgiana). Local status: Abun- 
dant summer resident, rare in winter. Szte: On the ground, in wet meadows 
or marshes. Eggs: 4-3. resemble those of the preceding species, but the mark- 
ings generally more confluent. Date: May 15. Group, Hall No. 308. 

77. {587.) Towhee; Chewink (Pipilo erythrophthalmus). Local status: 
Abundant summer resident. Szte: On the ground, in or at the border of woods 
or thickets. Eggs: 4-5, white, finely and evenly speckled with reddish brown, 
sometimes blotched at the larger end. Date: May 14. Group, Hall No. 308. 


78. (5093.) Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis). Local status: Local perma- 
nent resident. Site: Generally in bushes in dense thickets. Eggs: 3-4, white 
or bluish white, spotted or speckled with grayish or reddish brown. Date. 
May 3. Group, Hall No. 208. 
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79. (595.) Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Zamelodta ludoviciana). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: In bushes or small trees, 5-20 feet from the 
ground. Eggs: 4-5, pale blue, with numerous reddish brown or olive-brown 
markings. Date: May 20. Group, Hall No. 208. 

80. (598.) Indigo Bunting (Cyanospiza cyanea). Local status: Common 
summer resident. Site: Generally in the crotch of a bush near the ground. 
Eggs: 3-4, pale bluish white. Date: May 20. Group, Hall No. 208. 

81. (608.) Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythromelas). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Site: Generally near the end of a horizontal limb, 7-20 
feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-4, pale greenish blue with numerous reddish 
brown markings. Date: June 3. Group, Hall No. 304. 

82. (611.) Pcrple Martin (Progne subis). Local status: Local summer 
resident, apparently decreasing in numbers. Site: In bird-boxes or gourds, 
erected for the bird’s occupation. Eggs: 4-5. white, with numerous spots of 
olive-brown or reddish brown. Date: May 25. 

83. (612.) Cliff Swallow; Eaves Swallow (Pctrochelidon lunijrovs\) Local 
status: Local summer resident, apparently decreasing in numbers. Site: Placed 
beneath a cliff, or under the eaves of a barn or other building. Eggs: 4 5, 
white, with numerous blotches of olive-brown or reddish brown. Date: May 
30. Group, Hall No. 208. 
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84. (613.) Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogaster). Local status: Abun- 
dant summer resident. Site: Generally placed on the rafter of a barn or out- 
building. Eggs: 4-6, white, with numerous blotches of olive-brown or reddish 
brown, and generally smaller than those of the preceding species. Date: May 8. 

85. (614.) Tree Swallow (/ridoprocne bicolor). Local status: Rare and 
local summer resident, abundant migrant, particularly from late July to Octo- 
ber. Site: In a hollow tree or bird-box. Eggs: 4-7, white. Date: May 19. 

86. (616.) Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia). Local status: Locally abun- 
dant summer resident. Site: In a hole in a sand-bank, 2-3 feet from the 
entrance. Eggs: 4-6, white. Date: May 19. Group, Hall No. 208. 

87. (617.) Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx serripennis). Local 
status: Local and not common summer resident. Site: Beneath bridges, in 
stone walls, or a hole in a bank. Eggs: 4-8, white. Date: May 30. 

88. (619.) Cedar Waxwing (Ampelis cedrorum). Local status: Common 
summer resident. Site: Generally in fruit or shade trees, 5-20 feet from the 
ground. Eggs: 3-5, pale bluish gray, blotched with black or umber. Date: 
June 19. 

89. (624.) Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olwaceus). Local status: Abundant 
summer resident. Site: Suspended from a forked branch, 4-40 feet from the 
ground. Eggs: 3-4, white, with a few blackish spots about the larger end. 
Date: May 28. 

90. (627.) Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus). Local status: Localiy common 
summer resident. Site: Suspended from a forked branch, usually in shade 
trees, 8-40. feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-4, white, usually with a few black- 
ish or brownish spots about the larger end. Date: May 30. Group, Hall No. 
308. 

or. (628.) Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo flavifrons). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Site: Suspended from a forked branch, 10-30 feet 
from the ground. Eggs: 3-4, white, with a few specks or spots of blackish or 
brownish, chiefly about the larger end. Date: May 28. 

92. (631.) White-eyed Vireo (Vireo noveboracensis). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Site: In thickets suspended from a forked branch, 1-4 
feet from the ground. Eggs: 3-4, white, with a few specks of blackish or 
brownish at the larger end. Date: May 25. Group, Hall No 308. 

93. (636.) Black and White Warbler (Wniotilta varia). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: On the ground in the woods, generally at the 
base of tree, stump or rock. Eggs: 4-5, white, spotted and speckled with cin- 
namon-brown to umber, chiefly in a wreath at the larger end. Date: May 18. 
Group, Hall No. 308. 

94. (639.) Worm-eating Warbler (Helmitheros vermivorus). Local status: 
Rather rare and local summer resident. Site: On the ground, generally in dry 
woods. Eggs: 4-6, white, speckled, spotted or blotched with cinnamon- or 
reddish-brown. Date: May 20. Group, Hall No. 308. 

95. (641.) Blue-winged Warbler (Helminthophila pinus). Local status: 
Generally common summer resident; not common on Long Island. Site: On 
the ground, usually in or near second growths. Eggs: 4-6, white, thinly speckled 
with reddish brown. Date: May 16. Group, Hall No. 308. 

96. (642.) Golden-winged Warbler (Helminthophila chrysoptera). Local 
status: Rare summer resident, sometimes not uncommon August migrant. 
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Site: On the ground, usually in or near second growth. Eggs: 4-5, white, 
speckled, chiefly about the larger end, with brownish. Date: May 30. 

97. (648.) Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana usnee). Local 
status: Common migrant, local summer resident, nesting only where Usnea 
moss occurs. Site: In bunches of hanging Usnea moss. Eggs: 4-5, white, 
with reddish brown markings, chiefly about the larger end. Date: May 22. 

98. (652.) Summer Yellowbird; Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva) 
Local status: Abundant summer resident. Site: In bushes or trees 4-20 feet 
from the ground. Eggs: 4-5, bluish white, thickly marked with brownish, 
with frequently a wreath about the larger end. Date: May 20. Group, Hall 
No. 308. 


99. (659.) Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pensylvanica). Local 
status: Locally common summer resident, increasing in numbers. Site: In 
bushes, usually about 3 feet from the ground. Eggs: 4-5, white, with numer- 


ous cinnamon- and olive-brown markings, chiefly in a wreath about the larger 
end. Date: May 29. 
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100. (673.) Prairie Warbler (Dendroica discolor). Local status: Locally 
common on Long Island, rare elsewhere. Site: In briery bushes about 3 feet 
from the ground. Eggs: 4-5, white, spotted with cinnamon- or olive-brown, 
chiefly in a wreath at the larger end. Date: May 30. Group, Hall No. 308. 

ror. (674.) Oven-bird (Seiurus aurocapillus). Local status: Abundant 
summer resident. Site: On the ground, usually in dry woods. Eggs: 4-5, 
white, speckled with reddish brown. Date: May 20. Group, Hall No. 308. 

102. (676.) Large-billed Water-Thrush (Sezurus motacalla). Loca! status: 
Not uncommon summer resident in lower Hudson Valley and northern New 
Jersey, rare on Long Island. Site: In wet woods, beneath a bank, or the 
upturned roots of a fallen tree. Eggs: 4-6, white, speckled or spotted with 
reddish brown. Date: May 11. 

103. (677.) Kentucky Warbler (Geothlypis formosa). Local status: Locally 
common in the Hudson River Valley as far north as Ossining, rare elsewhere. 
Site: In the woods, on or near the ground. Eggs: 4-5, white, speckled or 
blotched with reddish brown. Date: June 1. 

104. (681.) Northern Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla). 
Local status: Abundant summer resident. Site: In swampy thickets, on the 
ground. Eggs: 4-5, white, thinly speckled and spotted with reddish brown, 
chiefly at the larger end. Date: May 25. Group, Hall No. 308. 

105. (683.) Yellow-breasted Chat (Jcteria virens). Local status: Com- 
mon summer resident. Site: In thickets, 2-3 feet from the ground, in the 
crotch of a bush. Eggs: 3-5, white, rather evenly speckled and spotted with 
reddish brown. Date: May 23. 

106. (684.) Hooded Warbler (\V’z/sonia mitrata). Local status: Common 
summer resident in the lower Hudson Valley and eastward along the Sound, 
apparently a rare breeder elsewhere. Site: In woods, 2-4 feet from the ground, 
in the crotch of a bush or sapling. Eggs: 4-5, creamy white, thinly speckled 
or spotted with reddish brown; color generally in a wreath at the larger end. 
Date: May 15. 

107. (687.) Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). Local status: Abundant sum- 
mer resident. Sze: In the crotch of a sapling, 5-20 feet from the ground. 
Eggs: 4-5, bluish white, spotted and blotched, chiefly at the larger end, with 
cinnamon- or olive-brown. Date: May 17. Group, Hall No. 308. 

108. (704.) Catbird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis). Local status: Abundant 
summer resident. Site: In thickets, about 3-5 feet from the ground. Eggs: 
3-5, greenish blue. Date: May 17. 

109. (705.) Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rujum). Local status: Common 
summer resident. Site: In thickets, in the fork of a bush, or on the ground. 
Eggs: 3-6, grayish white, thickly, evenly and minutely speckled with reddish 
brown. Date. May 16. Group, Hall No. 208. 

110. (718.) Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus). Local status: Per- 
manent resident of irregular distribution, evidently increasing in numbers. 
Site: In a hollow in a tree, bird-box or out-house. Eggs: 4-6, creamy white, 
with numerous reddish-brown and lavender markings. Date: March 28. 

111. (721.) House Wren (Troglodytes aédon). Local status: Common 
summer resident. Site: In a hole in a tree or stump, a bird-box or crevice in 
an out-building. Eggs: 6-8, vinaceous, uniform or minutely speckled, with 
generally a wreath of a darker shade at the larger end. Date: May 18. 
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112. (724.) Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cistothorus stellaris). Local status: 
Local summer resident, generally rare. Site: On or near the ground in a tussock 
of tallgrass. Eggs: 6-8, white, rarely with a few lavender spots. Date: June 7. 

113. (725.) Long-billed Marsh Wren (Jelmatodytes palustris). Local 
status: Abundant summer resident. Site: In marshes, attached to reeds, 
about 4 feet from the ground. Eggs: 5-9, uniform, minutely speckled or 
thickly marked with cinnamon- or olive-brown. Date: May 31. Group, Hall 
No. 304. 

114. (727.) White-bellied Nuthatch (Sztta carolinensis). Local status: 
Common permanent resident. Site: In a hole in a tree or stump. Eggs: 5-8, 
creamy white, thickly and evenly spotted and speckled with rufous and laven- 
der. Date: April 17. 

115. (731.) Tufted Titmouse (Bcolophus bicolor). Local status: Not un- 
common permanent resident in northern New Jersey and on Staten Island, 
sometimes extending farther north. Szte: In a hole in a tree, stump or similar 
situation. Eggs: 5-8, creamy white, rather coarsely and evenly marked with 
reddish brown. Date: May 22. 

116. (735.) Chickadee (Parus atricapillus). Local status: Common per- 
manent resident, less numerous in summer. Szte: In an old stump or hollow 
limb, 5-15 feet from the ground. Eggs: 5-9, white, spotted and speckled, 
chiefly at the larger end, with reddish brown. Date: May 19. 

117. (755.) Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina). Local status: Abun- 
dant summer resident. Site: Generally in the woods, :n a sapling about 6-8 
feet from the ground. Fggs: 3-5, greenish blue. Date: May 17. Group, Hall 
No. 208. 

118. (756.) Wilson Thrush; Veery (//ylocichla juscescens). Local status: 
Common summer resident. Site: In low, wet woods, on or near the ground. 
Eggs: 3-5, greenish blue. Date: May 20. 

119. (761.) American Robin (Merula migratoria). Local status: Our 
most abundant summer resident, of not infrequent occurrence during winter. 
Site: In a variety of situations, most frequently in fruit or shade trees, 5-30 
feet from the ground. Fggs: 3-5, greenish blue. Date: April 20. Group, 
Hall No. 308. 

120. (766.) Bluebird (Sialia sialis). Local status: Common summer resi- 
dent, not rare in winter. Site: In a hollow tree or bird-house. Fggs: 4-6, 
bluish white. Date: April 10. 
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